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man say, "for twenty years, and I was nobody; I
got into Parliament, and before I had taken my seat
I had become somebody." In these days one would
be more likely to hear testimony of an entirely
different character. " I sat in Parliament for twenty
years, I voted steadily, I even made a speech occa-
sionally, and I backed a bill or two. But outside
my constituency, where my wife gave away the
prizes to the school children, nobody ever seemed to
have heard of me. Then I wrote a flashy novel,
and some flippant essays, and I became a sort of
celebrity at once. They began publishing my
portrait in the illustrated papers, and discussing the
kind of waistcoat I wore."

Further, there is the difficulty, already noted,
against which the new member has to contend
in making his way: that of the overpowering
influence of the official group. Private members
have steadily decreasing opportunities for useful
work, and for exhibiting their ability.

"No man, when chosen to the membership of a body
possessing great powers and exalted prerogatives, likes to
find his activity repressed and himself suppressed, by impera-
tive rules and precedents, which seem to have been framed for
the deliberate purpose of making usefulness unattainable by
individual members. Yet such the new member finds the rules
and precedents of the House to be."*

What is here said of the Washington House of
Bepresentatives applies also to a great extent to its
older rival at Westminster. The young politician
who enters Parliament for the first time might be
justifiably addressed to this effect: " You will find

* Woodrow Wilson, Con^remonoZ Government, p. 68.